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ROM the time that France first ventured into the field 

of colonization, the extension of the Catholic faith into 

its new domain became an important aspect of this 
activity. The commission of 1626 from Richelieu to Esnam- 
buc and De Rossy to establish the first French colony in the 
Antilles contained a clause stating that they should instruct 
the inhabitants in Catholicism.+ All subsequent patents and 
commissions carried this clause; in fact, Richelieu made 
establishment of the Catholic faith in all French territories 
mandatory. 

In 1651 Louis XIV issued a patent to the Company of 
Jesus granting it missionary rights on the mainland and 
islands of North and South America. Since this was con- 
sidered the most disciplined, aggressive, and missionary- 
minded of all the Orders, Louis felt assured that a new era 
in colonial religious activity would begin. Colonial admin- 
istrators were praised later for their cooperation in allowing 
the Jesuits to establish a “really Christian’ culture in the 
New World.? In order to facilitate their work and to adhere 
to the practice of the interdependent relationship of Church 
and State, the Jesuits were to receive from the Crown the 
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sum of 5,000 livres annually. This money was to be paid 
to the missionary superior of the Jesuits in the French col- 
onies for the care and training of priests who were working 
toward the conversion of the non-Christians in these areas. 
No specific allocations of any kind were made to individual 
colonies, for the propagation of the faith abroad was one of 
the major purposes of the Jesuits. If the sum were found 
to be insufficient for the continuation of their work, or if 
there were difficulty in making payment, individual citizens 
in the colonies would be urged to contribute as much as 
possible to insure that the Order was provided for adequately. 
Thus, in actuality, each colony was to support its own mis- 
sions. 

The Jesuits were given land, and purchased more, upon 
which to establish their institutions. By royal command such 
lands were not to be violated by any person. Rights to the 
lands were granted in perpetuity and only mineral rights 
remained the property of the Crown. In addition, the Jesuit 
Fathers were to be provided with every other means possible 
to carry on their spiritual work in the Americas. Their 
privileges on the island of Haiti were to be the same as 
those on the mainland.‘ 

Louis XIV informed all colonial officials that the letter 
of authorization for the Jesuits was permanent and that no 
additional letter would be required for their successors.” 
When the missionaries arrived in Haiti,* however, they 
encountered immediate difficulty, for the patented letter 
issued by Louis had not been registered by the Council of 
Cap François.” In addition, Father Paul the Younger, Pro- 


3 Lettre-Patent, Juillet, 1651, Serie F 5 A, Registre 4, Archives Nationales 
de France (Colonies), Paris. All documents from this series will be referred 
to hereafter as ANP (Col). 

t Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

° Haiti, the present name of the French speaking part of the island, 
is used instead of Saint Domingue for the sake of geographical clarity and 
identification. 
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curer of the Jesuit Mission in America, wrote Louis that 
there had been some misunderstandings as to the exact area 
in which they had been granted permission to work, that 
they were encountering conflicts with the other Orders — 
only Dominicans and Capuchins were in Haiti — and that 
appropriate clarifying instructions should be directed to the 
Councils of Cap François and Petit Goave. Louis accord- 
ingly issued a subsequent letter directing that the Jesuits 
were to be registered in all areas where they could be used 
or where they wanted to establish themselves until orders 
to the contrary were received. 8 

As the Jesuits began their duties, they found their 
effectiveness hampered by the indifference of the early French 
inhabitants to Church sacraments and proper exercise of the 
faith, and particularly by the attitudes of the slaveholders 
toward the Christianization of the slaves. It should be noted 
that while Louis XIII had never wished to authorize slavery 
in the French colonies and had been persuaded to do so 
only with the stipulation that the slaves should be converted 
to Christianity, Louis XIV and Colbert regarded slavery in 
the same light as they did other commercial activity.® The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, did not regard the slave merely 
as an item of commerce and set about to correct what they 
considered existing abuses within the slave system. 

In 1652 the Order persuaded the Council of Martinique, 
whose jurisdiction extended to Haiti, to forbid slaveholders 
to work their slaves on Sundays and Feast Days.!° Many of 
the colonists criticized the Jesuits and the Council for the 
decision; when the Order continued its agitation for the 
amelioration of the conditions of the slaves, they demanded 
restrictions on clerical activity. Instead, M. Prouville de 


8 Lettre-Patent, 11 Mars 1658, ANP (Col). 

° Pierre de Vaissière, Saint Domingue: La société et la vie créole sous 
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Tracy, Governor General of the French Islands, promulgated 
a regulation favorable to the Jesuits. All persons were for- 
bidden to blaspheme the “Holy Name of God” under penalty 
of sixty pounds of tobacco for the first offense and ninety 
pounds of tobacco for the second offense — the fines collected 
were to be divided equally between the Church, the poor, 
and the denunciator of the blasphemer. It was made a crim- 
inal offense for any person to speak critically in public 
against the articles of the Catholic faith and the ceremonies 
practiced in the Church. Masters, regardless of their personal 
beliefs, were ordered to permit their slaves to attend mass 
on Sundays and Feast Days and to send their slaves to other 
services on request and to catechism. ! 

The purchase of the colony by the West India Company 
in 1664 caused some immediate concern among the mission- 
aries, who felt that the totally economic motivations of the 
company might clash with the policies they were attempting 
to implement. The purchase, however, had no profound 
effect, for the instructions delivered in February 1665 
directed that the missionaries should work under and co- 
operate with the West India Company and the state, while 
continuing to exert all their power to maintain and promote 
the Catholic faith.” 

Not long after the Company took control, the Jesuits 
began to charge that the colony had become a paradise for 
unscrupulous persons of all sorts. In 1669 the Order ap- 
pealed to M. de Baas, Crown Representative during the 
absence of Governor D’Ogeron, to take some action against 
tavern keepers, undesirable women, and also Jews, whom 
they felt were working contrary to the best Christian inter- 
ests of Haiti. De Baas resorted to the law of 1664 concerning 
anticlericalism and expelled many individuals, especially 
Jews, on the ground that such persons had no intention of 
adhering to the law at any time —a triumph which caused 


u Règlement de M. de Tracy, 19 Juin 1664, ibid., 1,117-119. 
2 $ermons Prêtes, 19 Fevrier 1665, ibid., 1,135. 
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the Jesuits to become increasingly aggressive, much to the 
dismay of many colonists. 

Inevitably the diligence of the Jesuits in Haiti and the 
tangible results of their work came to the attention of many 
persons interested in the colony. Among them was Father 
Louis Ignace de Rouen, Capuchin Superior of the American 
Island Missions, who requested and secured a special pass- 
port to the colonies, signed by Louis personally in 1670, to 
facilitate his passage from one area and Order to another. 13 
Although pleased with the various works being conducted 
by the missions, Father Ignace became disturbed by the 
inconsistencies in the fees assessed for certain curial and 
ecclesiastical rites and suggested the establishment of stand- 
ard rates — an act which would cut the income of the Jesuits, 
who administered a larger area than any of the other 
missions. 

The Governor General acted the same year, 1671, dis- 
tributing a list which stated the exact amounts to be paid 
for all rites, granted precedence in the assignment of pews, 
provided for the location of graves, and described the exact 
functions of the Marguilliers (the lay persons in charge of 
non-temporal affairs of the Church).!4 No fees were to be 
charged for any rite involving slaves.!* This last directive 
was intended to encourage the conversion of slaves and to 
eliminate a devise that could be used by slaveholders to deny 
their slaves Church rites. 

As might be expected complaints about the activities of 
the Jesuits ultimately reached France. Although Louis XIV 
conceded that many of the complaints of the West India 
Company and citizenry were probably justified and recog- 
nized that steps designed to establish uniformity both among 
groups within the same Order and among the various Orders 

8 Passport & Pere Ignace de Rouen, 17 Décembre 1670, ANP (Col), 


% Réglement de Gouverneur General, 10 Septémbre 1671, ANP (Col). 
1 Ibid. 
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should be taken,1* no specific action resulted. On the other 
hand Louis simultaneously entertained complaints from the 
Jesuits that Jews, Huguenots, and other “non-religious” 
were continuing to be impediments to the full realization 
of their mission in Haiti. In 1683 he finally bowed to the 
wishes of the Order and directed the expulsion of all Jews 
from the conony.!7 Huguenots were to be tolerated but were 
forbidden to proselytize or to practice any external signs of 
worship. 18 


The Crown also declared that the colonizing company’s 
practice of hiring non-Catholics for colonizing activity, 
which could generate a very real source of conflict in the 
colony if not discontinued, was contrary to royal intentions. 
A fine of 3,000 livres was to be imposed upon anyone guilty 
of violating this policy. +° 

The military conflicts that had occupied the other West 
Indian islands came to Haiti in 1690 and had a profound 
effect upon the Jesuit missions. As always, war affected the 
morality of both secular inhabitants and the clergy, and it 
was difficult for both to recuperate from the effects of the 
struggle. The Jesuits not only suffered immeasurable mate- 
rial and non-material losses but the war years gave rise to 
a return to the old buccaneer spirit with which the Church 
had always found it difficult to cope.” ‘The buccaneers took 
to marrying many of the captured women and living in 
concubinage with some of the slave women prisoners. Al- 
though the Jesuits brought this violation of the sacraments 
to the attention of the king and Louis instructed the gov- 
ernor to insure that the laws of the kingdom were adhered 

18 Deliberation de la Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, 3 Septèmbre 
1674, Loix et Constitutions, 1,282-283. 

1! Ordre du Roi, 30 Septèmbre 1683, ibid., 1,388. 

8 Lettre-Louis à MM. de Blénac et Bégon, 30 Septèmbre 1683, ibid., 1,390. 

2 Arrêt du Conseil d’Etat, 1684, Loix et Constitutions, 1,399. 

"The Order’s position became highly untenable because little action 


could be taken against the bucanneers, a group whose usefulness as a fight- 
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to in regard to marriage, the laws like many others were 
never fully observed. In the same instructions the king took 
cognizance of the general decline of morality among both 
clergy and colonists and gave warning that disciplinary action 
would be taken against both if their situations warranted 
it.” It was the Jesuits who later brought action among the 
clergy. 

Some indication of the work, effort, and tenacity of the 
Company of Jesus in Haiti and possibly an explanation of 
many of the privileges afforded it in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries may be gained by turning attention to 
the activities of several outstanding Jesuit Fathers in devel- 
oping various parishes after the Order had its jurisdiction 
definitely defined in 1704. At the time the conditions of 
the churches distributed throughout the various parishes 
were deplorable. The majority of them were in a state of 
disrepair and open night and day to all kinds of profanations 
by man and beast. The only church that possessed a lock 
was the cathedral at Cap Francois, center of the missions 
and the principal city in Haiti.2? The cathedral, however, 
was in a poor state of repair until the arrival of Father 
Boutin, who set himself the task of building a new structure. 
Notwithstanding the indifference he encountered, by dili- 
gence, persistence, and hard work he had secured sufficient 
funds to begin construction in 1715. The new cathedral, 
completed in December 1718, was named the Church of the 
Assumption of the Holy Virgin.” While the new edifice 
was inadequate to accommodate the number of parishioners 
in the city, it did represent a slight increase in Church sup- 
port on the part of the colonists. Father Boutin, who spent 
twenty-five years in Haiti, also wrote on the geography of 

3 Lettre-Roi à Blénac, 10 Septèmbre 1692, Loix et Constitutions, 1,526. 

2 Tettre du Père Margat, Missionaire de la Compagnie de Jesus, au 
Procureur General des Missions de la méme Compagnie aux Isles de | Amér- 


ique, 20 Juillet 1743, Lettres édifiantes et curieuses écrites des missions etrang- 
eres (n.p., n.d.), VII, 193-211. Referred to hereafter as Lettres des missions. 
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the island. 24 


In addition to building the Church of the Assumption, 
the Jesuits built hospitals in the principal cities, began an 
effort to secure nuns and established a school for the educa- 
tion of young boys. The school caused the Jesuits grave 
concern. Unable to secure an adequate staff, the Order also 
found the attitudes of the young boys and their elders toward 
education extremely nonchalant. It was the wish of the 
Jesuits that some Order such as the Fréres des Ecoles 
Chretiennes be sent to Haiti to organize sufficient schools 
to educate the colonial youths and relieve the already over- 
taxed clergy,” but this desire never became a reality. The 
Jesuits had to do the work to the best of their abilities — 
simultaneously attempting to educate and to change basic 
attitudes toward the educational process. 

Petit Anse, one of the oldest Jesuit parishes in Haiti, 
contained a church in the poorest condition. Father Larcher, 
Jesuit curé there for ten years, by his deeds, zealous spiritual 
activity, and because of the high confidence that the parish- 
ioners placed in him, was instrumental in advancing the 
construction of a new church. Work on the structure, dedi- 
cated to the spiritual and social uplift of Haiti, was begun 
in 1720 and was completed ten years later. Father Larcher’s 
duties in Petit Anse and later as Superior of Cap Francois 
and Prefet Apostolique damaged his health irreparably and 
he was returned to France where he died in 1734. It should 
be noted that the high degree of absentee landlordism in this 
parish gave the Jesuits added time to administer to its 6,000 
slave inhabitants. 2¢ 

Morin parish, though small, had a brick church and 
spacious church grounds, most of which was developed by 
Father Olivier. All evidence indicates that he was respected 
tremendously by all and served as curé of this parish for 

% Charlevoix, Histoire ... de Saint Domingue, I,5. 
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a quarter of a century. He was often referred to as the ideal 
missionary. Although he was not specifically assigned to 
administer to the Negroes of the area, he was their most 
zealous defender, and the admiration and respect that the 
plantation owners held for him resulted in their listening 
to his counsel on many matters. ?’ 


Many interesting aspects of Jesuit missionary activity in 
Haiti are revealed by the extensive and detailed correspon- 
dence of Father Margat. His letters portray a man deeply 
involved in the totality of the missionary process. In answer- 
ing an inquiry of one of his confreres, he wrote: 


I received the letter which you did me the honor of writ- 
ing, and as I read it my heart was touched. I must confess 
that I cannot tell you how much it contributed to re- 
animating my zeal. It gave me just the needed support 
to bear the pains attached to the “Holy Ministry” here, 
which God in his infinite mercy has designated me to per- 
form. For a long time, you have been impressing upon 
me your desire for missionary work. Your attraction for 
laborious work among those who might not be totally 
in sympathy with what you are attempting to promote, 
plus the necessity of learning a foreign language, is admir- 
able. This is not the case, however, in South America 
and work in this area is preferred to many others. But, 
you are more interested in my ministry of saving souls 
and the problems and sufferings that I encounter in per- 
forming this duty. With all of the sincerity that I can 
muster and without disguising any of my feelings, I will 
tell you. We are charged with the spiritual conduct of 
the French, which commercial riches attracted here, which 
means preaching, hearing confessions, catechism, admin- 
istering the sacraments, visiting the sick, caring for the 
dying and keeping peace and union in the families. This 
might seem sufficient to occupy our ministerial time, but 
this is only one aspect of our work. The Negro slaves are 
the object of our most zealous efforts, and we regard them 
as our crown and glory.*8 

* Ibid. 

z2 Lettre du Père Margat, 21 Février 1725, ibid., VII,108-111. 
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It was Father Margat’s opinion that the natural simpli- 
city of the Negro slave made him especially suited to receive 
the Christian teachings of the missionaries. ‘Though there 
is evidence to the contrary, he felt that the slaves were no 
longer attached to the superstitions of their native land and 
that the majority of them arrived in Haiti “without any 
taint of religion.” This same view was shared by Father 
Le Pérs,?® who spent twenty-five years in Haiti and who 
personally baptized over 3,000 adult Negroes and a larger 
number of Negro children and was responsible for the build- 
ing of nine or ten churches in the area surrounding Cap 
François and Port-de-Paix. 8° 


In speaking of the newly-arrived Negroes, Father Margat 
was enthusiastic. Though they were the objects of prejudice 
and other forms of injustice, he said, their spirits were 
exceptionally high and receptive to Christian teachings: 


Once they understand the sacrament of baptism, the re- 
ceipt of this sacrament becomes their major desire. They 
demand it with an unbelievable sincerity and testify to 
the profound veneration and respect in which they hold 
this sacrament. The days on which they are to be bap- 
tized become the most sacred in their lives. When they 
choose godparents they submit them to the closest scrutiny 
imaginable. There are, unfortunately, many vices among 
them which might have grown out of the climate in 
which they were born, their lack of education, or the 
bad example of the colonists they have witnessed. But 
one does not find these things obstacles to their perfect 
conversion, and when they are united in a legitimate mar- 
riage their immorality ceases to be an ordinary occurance 
and they become excellent Christians. 31 


Father Le Pèrs in his Memoire partially disagreed: 


When they arrive in my quarter I have them make the 
sign of the cross as I demonstrate, in order to take posses- 
sion of them in the name of Jesus Christ and his Church. 

2 Charlevoix, Histoire . . . de Saint Domingue, IV, 366-372. 

% Ibid., 1v | 

" Lettre du Pere Margat, 27 Février 1725, Lettres des missions, VII,108-111. 
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‘They do not understand what they are doing, but through 
an interpreter I repeat the words of Saint Peter, “Tu ne 
Sais pas presentment ce que je fais, mats tu le sandras dans 
la suite. Perhaps, the missionary is not always scientific 
about instruction, that is to say, theologians may disagree 
with his methods, but can he allow a man to die without 
baptism because of instructional scruples? Once a slave 
is baptized everything is done to protect him morally. 
But masters do not cooperate, especially in marriage, which 
is not in the master’s best interest. Marriage also means a 
responsibility that the slave does not desire, and he must 
be reminded continually of the obligations of this sacra- 
ment. 32 


By 1725 the number of slaves under the direct spiritual 
guidance of the Jesuits in Haiti approximated 50,000 and 
required the greater attention of all the Jesuit Fathers en- 
gaged in the work—this number representing fifty percent 
of the slave population. The annual importation of 
Negroes ultimately increased the slave population to the 
point that conversion became difficult. While not wavering, 
the zeal and evangelical spirit of the Jesuits could not 
achieve the impossible with the number of priests available. 
Some slaves, therefore, received only a Christian veneer 
‘which was to manifest itself most unfavorably in later years. 
Father Le Pérs illustrated clearly the limited instruction 
given in some cases. *4 

The Jesuits were not only concerned with, and engrossed 
in, the Christianization process but were simultaneously 
attempting to educate the Negro. Father Margat emphasized 
the importance the missionaries placed on imparting knowl- 
edge to the children at the earliest possible time. In this 
connection he stated that those baptized had none of the 
coarseness of their parents and spoke French clearer and 
with greater facility than most of the peasants and artisans 


"Charlevoix, Histoire ... de Saint Domingue, IV,369-372. 
% Thid., IV,341. 
* Thid., 1V,369-372. 
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in France.*5 “When the time of marriage approached the 
educated group,” stated Father Margat, “the exercise of 
Christian principles was at its height, and it gave joy to those 
missionaries who had been instrumental in piloting them 
along the way.’ Such piety and enlightenment was not, 
as has been previously stated, characteristic of the bulk of 
the slave population. 

A further objective of the Jesuits was conversion of the 
Marons. The origin of the term Maron is not definitely 
known, but it was applied to those Negroes who, discontent 
with their masters, fled into the woods and mountains to 
regain their previously free primitive state. The Marons 
came out of their environment only to plunder for pro- 
visions. Very often they stole arms and ammunition. The 
Jesuits worked toward converting them and asserted that as 
bad as they were, they were more amenable to Christianity 
than many of the Indians. °? 

In addition to purely missionary activity, Jesuit Fathers 
like Le Pèrs and Charlevoix also found time to compile 
records that make it necessary to consider them the fathers 
of Haitian history. While close scrutiny reveals many doubt- 
ful conclusions, the wealth of factual material contained in 
their works makes each invaluable to the study of colonial 
Haiti. 

Early in the eighteenth century, with the close of the 
war that had engulfed most of the West Indies and settle- 
ment of the Haitian boundary dispute between Spain and 
France by the Treaty of Ryswick, the island entered a period 
of phenomenal prosperity and growth. With the number of 
colonists and slaves increasing steadily the Crown felt the 
necessity of expanding the missions and at the same time 
clarifying exactly the privileges of the missionaries and the 
geographical area in which each Order would operate. 

S Lettre du Père Margat, Z1 Février 1725, Lettres des missions, VII,108-111. 
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Heightened anticlericalism growing out of the enlighten- 
ment, dissatisfaction of the colonists with certain clerical 
prerogatives, and disputes among the Orders demanded this 
action by the king. 

In October 1704 Louis ordered that the Jesuits were to 
establish themselves only in the northern part of the colony 
in the cities of Cap Francois and Port-de-Paix and the area 
surrounding. hey were given sole right to care for the 
spiritual needs of the inhabitants of these areas in accordance 
with their constitution and orders issued by the Crown. 8 
They also replaced the Capuchins in this section who could 
no longer maintain their missions in the colony.®® Principal 
Jesuit houses were to be retained in Cap Francois and Port- 
de-Paix. The Crown increased the amount paid to the pro- 
curer of Jesuit missions to aid missionaries in carrying out 
their curial functions to 15,000 livres. The Syndic of each 
parish would also pay 300 piastres yearly to the Superior 
of the mission and a like sum for each missionary charged 
with the instruction of Negroes. The missionaries were 
given permission to acquire land and houses for the quar- 
tering of themselves and their Negro domestics.4° These 
domestics held slave status, although in practice it approxi- 
mated more closely that of the free Negro. 


Louis’ letter of 1704 was a clear recognition of the 
problem of anticlericalism, colonial dissatisfaction, and the 
necessity of bringing the Orders increasingly into the total 
orbit of royal control if a breakdown of religious activity 
in Haiti were to be prevented. However, his attempt to 
draw a blueprint that would provide for all present and 
anticipated religious problems was unrealistic, and the con- 

* The provisions of the Jesuit constitution were incompatible with the 
concept of Gallicanism from which the king derived his authority to as- 
sume regulatory powers in Church affairs. Therefore, when the Order felt 


that royal directives were in conflict with its constitution members of the 
Society of Jesus did not feel bound to obey them. 


* Charlevoix, Histoire . . . de Saint Domingue, IV,211. 
“ Lettre-Patent Octobre 1704, ANP (Col). 
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tinued passage of ordinances did little to change the antagon- 
istic attitudes of the colonists toward the increasing exercise 
of power by the Jesuits. 


Continued augmentation and expansion of the Order 
necessitated by the population growth of Haiti rendered 
their land grants of 1704 inadequate. When they requested 
additional land in the Savanne section, their request was 
granted—they received title to the land in perpetuity. 
Further, their number of domestics was increased and 2,000 
livres, which was actually Capuchin property by allocation, 
was granted them to aid their work. * 


Notwithstanding the services rendered, the augmentation 
and expansion of the Order resulted in financial exactions 
which ultimately taxed the inhabitants beyond their desires. 
They expressed their dissatisfaction by refusing to pay curial 
pensions. Although the colonial government enacted very 
stern measures to insure payment — which included confisca- 
tion of certain properties—discontent continued to mount 
and the complaints eventually brought positive results in 
1712 when the government consolidated a number of par- 
ishes and worked out a new levy.*? Having secured govern- 
mental action favorable to themselves, the colonists became 
aggressive in their demands for relief from “clerical tyranny.” 


The colonial citizens now became restive about the mis- 
conduct of some of the new priests who had come to the 
island to serve as ordinary chaplains but who, through neces- 
sity, had been taken into parish work. Though disciplinary 
action seemed in order, there was no ecclesiastical tribunal 
in the colony and colonial justices were reluctant to take 
action against Church Fathers in accordance with existing 

“Though no longer active in Haiti, the Capuchins were conducting 
missions in other colonies, and M. Mithon, the governor, was in complete 
disagreement with the Minister of State in awarding this Capuchin property 
to the Jesuits. The governor argued that such action was contrary to the 


laws of justice. See Lettre du Ministre 4 M. Mithon, 27 Aéut 1710, Loix et 
Constitutions, 11,205. 


2 Ordonnance, 25 Février 1712, ibid., I1,299. 
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royal ordinances—although many of the justices were openly 
anticlerical. After due deliberation it was decided to return 
them to France when their behavior became such that 
punitive measures needed to be taken.*® While this offered 
no real solution to the problem of clerical misconduct, it 
demonstrated the state’s right to determine, on an individual 
basis, which missionaries could remain in Haiti. 

The colonial government, recognizing the growing hos- 
tility of the citizens toward the clergy, attempted to handle 
each problem in a realistic fashion. The Crown, however, 
while instituting new regulations and revising old ones, 
seldom gave the colonists the positive kinds of satisfaction 
on specific issues that they received from officials in the 
colony. In accordance with the concept of Gallicanism the 
king possessed the right to act positively, but used every 
means possible to avoid open conflict with the Church. The 
citizens, nevertheless, continued to point out problems rela- 
tive to the Church Fathers and insisted upon action at both 
levels of government—the absence of well-defined lines of 
authority between the two levels often resulted in confusion. 

The economic involvements of the missionaries were also 
a source of conflict and brought more intervention by the 
Crown. Over the years the Jesuits had come to own and 
operate five sugar refineries, which brought inestimable 
revenue and accompanying business activity.** In order to 
regulate this activity the king increased the authority of the 
Marguilliers almost to the point of absolute economic con- 
trol of the missions. *° 

The unusual amount of power given the Marguilliers did 
not go unchallenged by the Jesuits. Louis XV, though not 
inclined to be as lenient with the Order as Louis XIV, 
modified his earlier action. Like his predecessor, however, 


3 Arrét du Conseil de Léogane, 6 Juillet 1716, ANP (Col). 
“Moreau de Saint Mery, Description topographique, physique, civile, 
politique et historique de la partie française de Saint Domingue (Philadelphia, 


1798), 1,157. 
“ Arrét de Réglement, 21 Janvier 1727, ANP (Col). 
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he wished to prevent open hostility between Church and 
State. A compromise solution gave the clergy a share in the 
economic control and administration of the missions con- 
jointly with the Marguilliers. Citizen discontent with the 
compromise was minimized by increasing the citizens’ con- 
trol over the appointment and tenure of Marguilliers. To 
avoid possible collusion with the clergy it was ordered that 
they could not remain in office more than one year without 
the expressed and considered consent of the parishioners. *® 
This compromise was not entirely satisfactory to the Jesuits 
or the colonists, The Order disliked sharing its power over 
the missions, and the colonists resented the continued ability 
of the Jesuits to secure concessions from the Crown. 

This ability of the Order to secure concessions led, as 
might be expected, to an increased sense of freedom and to 
new abuses. Many Jesuits engaged in personal profit-mak- 
ing—an irregularity reported to the Crown by the Domini- 
cans.*7 Others consistently deported themselves in a man- 
ner that antagonized colonial officials and citizenry — mak- 
ing it ever apparent that they considered themselves above 
temporal authority. As discontent with the Order mounted, 
action against it became inevitable. 

The action, of course, had its basis in France. The Parle- 
ment of Paris, last stronghold of Jansenism** and strongly 
influenced by the essentially anticlerical philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, had long been antagonistic.*® Madame 
Pompadour turned against the Order when it refused to 
reinterpret moral law to suit her desires.°° ‘There was also 

“* Réglement du Roi, 14 Mars 1741, ibid. 

“Lettre du Ministre à MM. le Comte de Conflas et Lane, 29 Janvier 
1751, Loix et Constitutions, IV,45. 

“A, Thenier, Histoire du Pontificat de Clement XIV (Paris, 1852), 1,28. 

“#1, von Pastor, Geschichte der Papste (Freiburg, 1931), XVI,605. 


® Jean Delanglez, French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana, 1700-1763 (Wash- 
ington, 1935), 492. 
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Gallican resentment of Jesuit devotion to Rome. ®! 


The Crown began to move definitely against the Jesuits 
in the colonies when Father Lavalette, Superior of the Mar- 
tinique Mission, engaged in speculation on a grand scale 
and lost. When creditors appealed to the Provincial of the 
Province of Paris and to the General of the Society of Jesus, 
the French Jesuits began to pay off the neediest of its credi- 
tors; but they were unable to make good the entire amount 
as quickly as the creditors wished, finally a newly appoint- 
ed Provincial of Paris, who saw no connection between 
the moral entity of which he was head and the debts con- 
tracted by Father Lavalette, discontinued payments.5? In 
the legal battle that ensued the Jesuits lost; on August 6, 
1761, sentence was passed which was intended to be the 
final suppression of the Order in French dominions. 


The Haitian government began to operate against the 
Jesuits in 1762, when the Council of Cap François demand- 
ed that the Order present its constitution and other regula- 
tions to the court to insure that they contained nothing 
contrary to the authority of the king, the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, and the maintenance of law, order, and 
public tranquility." To strengthen the case the Procurer 
General of the Crown informed the council that ever since 
the installation of the “‘self-styled’’ Society of Jesus, there 
had been frequent excitement in almost all the Catholic 
states against its doctrines and moral teachings, as well as 
against certain practices of the society's members. He as- 
serted further that the Order had met with a number of 
condemnations throughout the years for failure to submit 
to the laws of the state and had censured the theology fac- 

“The king promised to spare the French Jesuits if they would with- 
draw from the Order and secure a French vicar with French customs. The 
Jesuits declined to renounce their fourth vow. [Catholic Encyclopedia (New 
York, 1912), XIV,97.] 

Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, XVI,617. 


88 Arrêt du Conseil du Cap, 7 Octobre 1762, Lotx et Constitutions, IV,505- 
506. 
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ulty of the Sorbonne when it disagreed with several articles 
of Jesuit doctrine.°* The Society of Jesus was accused, 
further, of economic misconduct, distortion of the Catholic 
faith to suit its own purposes, corruption of the slaves, and 
insubordination to the Crown.* The Order was tried as 
charged and found guilty on November 24, 1763, and or- 
dered to withdraw from its parishes in Haiti within six 
weeks. Final disposition of the Fathers and their assets was 
left to the king. 5 


The expulsion of the Jesuits from Haiti brought to a 
close one of the most significant chapters in the religious 
development of this colony. Faced with multiple problems 
and dissensions, the Society’s work providing spiritual care 
for the colonists, Christianizing the slaves and insisting upon 
certain basic rights and privileges for them, encouraging the 
establishment of schools, and building hospitals, while simul- 
taneously serving as a dominant force in all areas of colonial 
life, has no parallel in Haitian history. Nothwithstanding the 
Order’s works, however, its aggressiveness, militancy, disci- 
pline, and dedication to the propagation and maintenance 
of the Catholic faith were constant causes of conflict with 
the Crown, colonial officials, and colonists —a study of the 
Jesuit constitution in juxtaposition with the concept of Gal- 
licanism reveals the inevitability of such conflicts. 


In the years that followed the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus missionary activity in Haiti lacked the same fervor 
and intensity. ‘The Dominicans and Capuchins assumed ma- 
jor responsibility for the religious life of the colony and 
worked in accordance with ordinances and instructions is- 
sued by the Crown and colonial officials. Before the end 
of the century, however, the slaves and free persons of color 
began a series of uprisings and revolts which culminated in 
a war of independence that separated the colony from 

“ Arrét du Conseil du Cap, 13 Décembre 1762, sbid., 1V,518-519. 

æ Ibid. 

"= Arrét définitif du Conseil du Cap, 24 Novembre 1763, ANP (Col). 
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France and Rome. Missionaries and Frenchmen fied the 
island, and organized Roman Catholicism ceased to exist in 
Haiti until the signing of a concordat with the Holy See 
in 1860. 
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